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The canker, or erosion of the hark and wood, is a disease produced
often in trees by a poverty of soil ;* and it is invariably connected with
old age. The cause seems to be an excess of alkaline and earthy matter
in the descending sap. I have often found carbonate of lime on the edges
of the canker in apple trees; and ulmin, which contains fixed alkali, is
abundant in the canker of the elm. The old age of a tree, in this respect,
is faintly analogous to the old age of animals, in which the secretions of
solid bony matter are always in excess, and the tendency to ossification

The common modes of attempting to cure the canker, are by cutting
the edges of the bark, binding new bark upon it, or laying on a plaister
of earth: but these methods, though they have been much extolled, pro-
bably do very little in producing a regeneration of the part. Perhaps the
application of a weak acid to the canker might be of use ; or where the
tree is of great value, it may be watered occasionally with a very diluted
acid. The alkaline and earthy nature of the morbid secretion warrants
the trial; but circumstances that cannot be foreseen may occur to inter-
fere with the success of the experiment.

Besides the diseases having their source in the constitution of the plant,
or in the unfavourable operation of external elements, there are many
others perhaps more injurious, depending upon the operations and powers
of other living beings; and such are the most difficult to cure, and the
most destructive to the labours of the husbandman.

Parasitical plants of different species which attach themselves to trees
and shrubs, feed on their juices, destroy their health, and finally their
life, abound in all climates ; and, are, perhaps, the most formidable of the
enemies of the superior and cultivated vegetable species.

The mildew, which has often occasioned great havock in our wheat
crops, and which was particularly destructive in 1804, is a species of
fungus, so small as to require glasses to render its form distinct, and
rapidly propagated by its seeds.

This has been shewn by various botanists ; and the subject has received
a full illustration from the enlightened and elaborate researches of the
President of the Royal Society.

The fungus rapidly spreads from stalk to stalk, fixes itself in the cells
connected with the common tubes, and carries away and consumes that
nourishment which should have been appropriated to the grain.

No remedy has as yet been discovered for this disease; but as the
fungus increases by the diffusion of its seeds, great care should be taken
that no mildewed straw is carried in the manure used for corn; and in
the early crop, if mildew is observed upon any of the stalks of corn, they
should be carefully removed and treated as weeds.*

The popular notion amongst farmers, that a barberry tree in the neigh-
bourhood of a field of wheat oft en produces the mildew, deserves examination.
This tree is frequently covered with a fungus, which if it should he shewn

* Until the researches of Philippar and Henslow, rust was usually attributed
to fungi, named Uredo rubigo, and U. linearist while mildew was ascribed to
Paccinia gramims. Philippar considered the U. linearis, and P. graminis
as identical; and more recently, Henslow has proved that all the three are but
modifications of the same fungus; and hence, that rust and mildew are but
different forms of the same disease (Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society
of England, Vol. II). From the acknowledged efficacy of pickling, especially
with sulphate of coppev, in preventing the bunt fungus, he infers that it would
be serviceable in preventing rust and mildew.